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ganda of sound principle, denouncing real grievances,
and speaking from genuine belief. No man has a
right to lay down the law to statesmen as though he
were in possession of absolute knowledge, or as
though he were a man of science talking to a class
of ignorant schoolboys. But every man ought to
believe that truth is attainable, and to endeavour
with all his power to attain it. He should study the
great problems of the day historically: for he must
know how they have arisen ; what previous attempts
have been made to solve them; how far recent
suggestions are mere reproductions of exploded
fallacies ; and so qualify himself to see things in their
true relations as facts of a great process of evolution.
He should endeavour to be philosophical in spirit, so
far, at least, as to seek to base his opinions upon
general principles, and to look at the events of the
day from a higher point of view than that of personal
or party expediency. And he must, though upon
this it is hardly necessary to insist, be familiar with
the affairs of the day: for no one can apply
principles to politics effectively without a genuine
iirst-hand knowledge of the actual currents of political
life. Unless a man can take up his calling in some
such spirit, he can be but a mere retailer of popular
commonplaces, and must live from hand to mouth or
upon the chance utterances of people as thoughtless